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DAN’S PENTATEUCH 
My Life in Five Chapters 


INTRODUCTION 


The Scriptural Pentateuch consists of the first five books of the Bible. I think I 
can tell the story of my life in five chapters that loosely relate to the first five 
books of the Bible. Genesis, the Biblical book of beginnings, covers my origin and 
my school years. Exodus relates to the escape of Israel from Pharaoh and, in my 
case, my leaving home at seventeen and making my way in the world. Leviticus 
is the story of the tribe of Levi who were the special servants of God and in my 
case, spells out my life in my Christ’s service. The Scriptural Numbers reports 
several censuses taken of the Children of Israel and also the application of the 
law in the lives and activities of the Israelites. 


In about the middle of Numbers is a story that is referred to by Jesus in His 
conversation with Nicodemus. Because of their sin, God sent fiery serpents 
among the people and many were dying. When the people confessed 
their sin, God instructed Moses to construct a serpent and set it on a pole. Moses 
constructed a serpent of bronze, and when the people fixed their gaze on the 
serpent they were healed. Nicodemus was probably aware of that experience of 
Israel, and when Jesus explained to him “And as Moses lifted up the serpent in 
the wilderness, so must the Son of Man be lifted up” (John 3:14) Nicodemus 
probably understood when Jesus added that “whosoever believes in him may 
have eternal life”. This story has no definite connection to the story of my life but 
it is important enough in the book of Numbers to retell it. 


In my case, Numbers calls attention to my life as a Postal Inspector when 
statistics and accomplishments became important. And Deuteronomy ties it all 
together. 


Chapter One 
GENESIS —- MY BEGINNINGS 


I entered into the world in Iron Mountain, a town in the upper peninsula of 
Michigan, the day after Christmas in 1925. But I existed for some months prior 
to my birth. I had already been, like the Psalmist David, formed in my mother’s 
womb. That was long before doctors were encouraged to snuff out the lives of 
those who might be a burden to the pursuit of pleasure. 


I came into a family consisting of four sisters and one brother. My father, 
Abraham Cornelius Esau, had been born in Russia in what is now the Ukraine. 


He was about 6 years of age when his family left Russia and came to America. 
Both of Dad’s parents died before I was born. I know very little of his family and 
have greatly regretted failing to question him about them. He had a brother, 
Major George Esau, who was a marine. He visited us once, very briefly, when I 
was 5 or 6 years of age. Dad also had a sister who lived with her family on a farm 
near Winnipeg, Canada. We visited her in Canada sometime in the 30's. Dad 
may have had other siblings that I am not aware of. I don’t remember him ever 
speaking about his family. 


My mother’s family had come from the same area in Russia but had arrived in 
Kansas before she was born. When she was still a young girl the family moved 
from Kansas to Mountain Lake, Minnesota. I remember her telling us about the 
covered wagon trip between Kansas and Mountain Lake where her family 
settled. It seems that she and her siblings walked most of the way. 


Her mother, my grandmother, was one of three sisters who had lost their parents 
when she was 8 years old. They were each assigned to a different family and my 
grandmother, Helena, never saw her sisters again. She ended up with a family 
who treated her as the hired help. When still only 8, she ran from this family 
with only the clothes on her back. As she walked along the road she was picked 
up by a couple who had just lost a daughter about her age. They took her into 
their family and she became like a daughter to them. She married her step- 
brother and they moved to Kansas where my mother was born. 


I have no information about how or where my mother and father met or where 
they lived before I was born. Dad worked at various jobs in Iron Mountain, one 
of which was building Model-T Fords. I think Dad’s education ended after grade 
4 but he had a great desire to minister. While I was still an infant, he loaded the 
family up and spent the next few years preaching in various places in Wisconsin. 
I was too young to remember anything about those years, but from what I learned 
from my older siblings they were difficult times as they all worked together 
eking out a living. I think there was a time when the entire family was in the 
woods gathering ferns which were sold to garden shops. 


I think that it was during this time in Wisconsin that I became seriously ill with 
pneumonia. Dad worked during the day and at night would sit by my bed, trying 
to reduce my raging fever. I do not know how long that went on, perhaps days. 
One evening, totally exhausted, Dad committed me to the Lord and went to sleep. 
By morning my fever had left and I was soon back to normal. This was probably 
the first of many times God chose to preserve my life. 


I have a very faint recollection of ending up in Mountain Lake, Minnesota, so I 
must have been 4 or 5 years of age. We lived there until I was in Junior High, so 
I consider that my hometown. I never really settled in anywhere else until I had 
a family of my own. In those 12 years I remember 6 different houses we lived in, 
but there may have been more. I always enjoyed moving into a new place. 


People always left something interesting behind. Moving was a little easier in 
those days before we accumulated all the possessions that we now think we can’ 
t do without. Moving started early, and I recall having breakfast in our new 
residence. 


While we lived in Mountain Lake, from as early as I remember, we drove out toa 
country schoolhouse where Dad preached to a group of mostly farmers. I don’t 
know if Dad had a salary from them, but they were very generous with the fruit 
of their labor and we usually ate well. One of the regular attenders was a 
bachelor, Roy Thompson. I don’t know why, but for some reason, Roy took a 
special interest in me. During the summer, I spent a lot of time on his farm. He 
taught me to handle firearms and to operate a tractor and other farm machines. 
And he let me drive his car! Sometime after our lives separated, I learned he had 
found his true love. 


During my years in Mountain Lake, I and my friends found many ways to amuse 
ourselves. I don’t think there was a time in all those 12 years that I was bored. 
We begged for scrap lumber at the local lumber yard, fashioned stilts and walked 
all over town without getting off our stilts. On Halloween, there were tricks, but 
“treats” had not yet been invented. And tricks consisted of writing on windows 
with soap or occasionally pushing over an outhouse (you may have to ask some 
old timer what that was). We also would knock on someone’s door (doorbells were 
non-existent in Mountain Lake) and then from a hideout see who came to the 
door. 


My closest friend in Mountain Lake was Lowell Stoesz, and our friendship 
endured until he died about 8 years ago. His father had died when he was very 
young and his mother worked to care for him and his sister. She welcomed me 
into the family and I treasured her love for me. I also kept in contact with her 
until she died 20 years ago. 


Christmas vacation was the most looked forward to event on our calendar. The 
local hardware store became toy headquarters, and we enjoyed looking over all 
the wonderful toys, realizing we wouldn’t be getting any of them. Santa came to 
town in the local fire truck piled high with bags of candy and nuts. We soon 
discovered that he had a handful of chalk with which he marked our caps to 
prevent us from getting in line twice to get our bags. We solved that problem by 
bringing along extra caps. 


A huge part of Christmas was the program at church. It was an extravaganza 
that demanded at least 4 weeks of preparation that took up our Sundays during 
December. At the end we were each handed a bag of goodies that made it all 
worthwhile. In those depression years, goodies were few and far between. We 
always had a Christmas tree, and I still recall Dad building a stand for one of 
those trees. This was before strings of lights, and we decorated our trees with 


candles that were clipped to the branches. These candles were lit on occasion 
and I suppose with great care. I don’t recall a tree catching on fire. 


It was during my pre-teen years that I began to think of where I would spend 
eternity. I recall lying in bed feeling the guilt of my sin. During this time I was 
continually exposed to the gospel. Daily Vacation Bible School was an important 
part of that. It was held in the public elementary school, and many of the children 
in town attended. The leader was the headmaster of the Christian school. The 
memorization of Scripture was an important part, and I stored large sections of 
Scripture in my memory. It was in those years, I can’t designate a specific date, 
that I recognized that Jesus had died for my sin and I placed my trust in Him. 


The church in the country schoolhouse met only on Sunday mornings. On 
Sunday evenings and through the week, we attended a Christian and Missionary 
Alliance church. The church had originated as a result of a revival in a Mennonite 
Church by new believers who wanted an assembly more active than the very 
staid and unemotional Mennonites. We met in a basement-like building attached 
to a saw dust floor tabernacle. The building was fitted with very primitive 
benches and would seat probably several hundred people. It was used for years 
for special city-wide meetings, often with well-known preachers. These special 
meetings had been discontinued by the time I came along, and the tabernacle 
gave rise to a new church building. 


It was Dad’s continued interest in ministry that dictated our next move. An 
independent church some 300 miles north of Mountain Lake called him to be 
their pastor. The church was in Meadowlands, about 2 hours west of Duluth. 
The town was about half the size of Mountain Lake and in a farming community. 
Most of the members of the church were farmers. 


Leaving all my friends in Mountain Lake was a painful experience for me. My 
brother, Gilbert, and I were very shy in our youth. Gil overcame his shyness 
easily. He became the mayor of Mountain Lake and then was elected to the 
Minnesota House of Representatives. By then his shyness was long gone. I wasn’t 
quite so fortunate and the first year in Meadowlands High School I usually had 
lunch alone in some out of the way corner so I didn’t have to talk to anyone. 


When we left Mountain Lake, we left behind four of my sisters and my only 
brother. It was quite a shift from nine around the table, to only four. The church 
furnished us with a two-bedroom house on a farm owned by one of the members. 
My sister Carol fell heir to the second bedroom and my bedroom was a sofa in 
the living room. Heat was from a wood burning stove and light was furnished by 
kerosene and gas lamps. There was also a large unfinished house on the property 
with a finished basement that was our home in the summer. And the “bathroom” 
was a 4 ft by 4 ft hut in the back yard. We had no electricity and I remember 
washdays and being the “machine” that operated the hand driven washing 
machine. 


We were given two pigs by one of the parishioners. The sale of one provided funds 
to care for both and the other provided food for us. The second year of our time 
in Meadowlands I was a member of Future Farmers of America. My project was 
a large field of potatoes which I cared for during the summer and sold in the 
fall. I remember selling my potatoes for 60 cents a bushel; a bushel weighed 60 
pounds. I actually never saw any of the pennies since all funds went into the 
family budget. 


The highlights of our time in Meadowlands were when my siblings would visit. I 
still recall vividly the summer they arrived with a radio, a battery and a wind 
driven generator to keep the battery charged. We could keep up with news of the 
war and I remember listening to Gene Autry and a few war time comedy 
programs. This was especially welcome after Dad left and we rarely left the farm. 


When I was a sophomore in High School Dad resigned from the church in 
Mountain Lake and left for Iron Mountain, Michigan to attempt to start a church 
for the Christian and Missionary Alliance. We spent that winter without him. I, 
at 15, was left in charge of our 1929 Model A Ford. We used it only to attend 
church services and for grocery shopping. I recall often on Sunday mornings with 
temperature below zero, trying to start the car. I carried out hot water to pour 
over and warm the manifold and then cranked the engine by hand. I usually got 
it started. By the way, the day I turned 15 I took my quarter to the DMV and 
received my driver’s license. I had already been driving for 3 years. 


In the summer of 1941, we joined Dad in Iron Mountain where I completed the 
last 2 years of High School. We lived in a large second story room on a busy 
street in the heart of the city. There was a huge window right on the street side, 
and I spent many hours just sitting there watching foot and auto traffic on the 
street below. During deer hunting season cars would stream by with a deer 
fastened on the roof. On Sundays a few dozen people would gather in the large 
room while Dad preached. If I remember correctly there were probably several 
dozen who would attend the Sunday morning services in the large room. After a 
short time the Alliance gave up on their plans and we moved out of the oversized 
room above Main street into a house. Life became a little less interesting as I lost 
my vision of the city. But for the first time in my life I had my own private room. 


Dad put food on our table by installing central heating systems for Montgomery 
Ward. I helped him during the summer. My responsibility was to cover the pipes 
with insulation. And the insulation was pure asbestos. At 94 my lungs still work 
well, so I guess God once again protected me from danger. About that time, Dad 
was working under the porch of our house, pounding a brace into place. As I 
bent over to see what he was doing the head flew off the hammer he was using 
and struck me on the cheek. A few stitches repaired the damage and I was spared 
one more time. 


During my final year of High School, I attended a machine training program 
which was designed to prepare for work in a defense plant as the war raged on. 
The classes were 7:00 to 11:00, five days a week. I think we were paid a dollara 
day, which also ended up in the family budget and not in my pocket. The high 
school students were also called on to help assignments like preparing and 
handing out food and gas rationing coupons. I can also remember fearing the 
war would end before I could get in it. 


My mother’s sister, Aunt Susie, and her husband, uncle Ike, lived on a farm 
about 12 miles from Iron Mountain. I greatly enjoyed spending time with them. 
Aunt Susie would often send us into a field just across the road to pick wild 
strawberries which were sweeter and more flavorful than cultivated berries. 
While we did that, she would be baking the short cake. When we returned with 
the berries, she would pile them on the cake, add ample amounts of whipped 
cream (they had a cow) and we enjoyed a dessert fit for royalty. 


About the time of my birth, Uncle Ike shot a doe and brought her fawn back to 
the farm. Rumor has it that the fawn would help himself to my bottle. I have no 
way to verify that. I think they kept the deer until it was shot by someone during 
the following hunting season. 


During my final year of High School, Dad became pastor of the church my 
relatives attended. I was involved with the youth group and preached my first 
sermon. I was baptized in a creek near the church in water barely deep enough 
to be immersed. 


After my graduation from High School, we left Michigan for Nebraska where Dad 
became pastor of what I think was a Pilgrim Holiness church. After some very 
boring weeks in our new residence, I hitchhiked back to Mountain Lake, 
Minnesota. I took up residence with one of my sisters and got a job baling flax 
straw. It was very strenuous work and prepared me for sailing through army 
basic training with no strain. It called for early rising and working in weather 
often near zero. As the day progressed, we graduated from 4 levels of clothing 
down to one or two. 


On Thanksgiving weekend in 1943, still 17 years of age, I rode with friends to St. 
Paul where I enlisted in the army as an air cadet. I remember that weekend well 
because on the way home we drove into a blizzard that closed all roads and 
stranded us for nearly a week. Fortunately, we were only 7 miles from Mountain 
Lake and were able to stay in the home of a member of the Alliance 
church. Oddly, or fortunately for us, the owner of the home had also been 
stranded in Mountain Lake. And our good fortune continued because there was 
another church member living in Butterfield who fed us. 


Chapter Two 
EXODUS- AWAY FROM HOME, 
ON MY OWN 


Several weeks before my 18t birthday (1943) I received my notice to report to 
Fort Dodge, Iowa on December 30. The song I had been singing, “You’re in the 
Army Mr. Jones, no private rooms or telephones, you had your breakfast in bed 
before, but you won’t have it there anymore” was about to be realized. My older 
brother happened to be on furlough between his 2 years in Alaska, and his future 
2 years on the front lines in Europe, and he borrowed my Uncle’s Buick and 
drove me to Fort Dodge. We left Windom, Minnesota, very early on Dec. 30, with 
my parents along and we arrived at our destination in Iowa. I said goodbye to Gil 
and my mother and father and waved as they drove off. Within a few hours I was 
sworn in, fitted with my new wardrobe, and ready for transfer to my basic 
training site. That was at Jefferson Barracks, near St. Louis, Missouri. 


I had no problem with basic training, having stacked one hundred-pound bales 
of flax straw for the past two months. We lived in small huts with about 12 men 
in each one. They were heated with coal stoves, so the atmosphere was not all 
that great. Being penniless, I never went in to St. Louis. I did get my first salary 
at Jefferson Barracks. The quartermaster arrived with lots of cash and counted 
out our fifty dollars in cash. Along with going through basic training I went 
through additional tests also and was dismissed from the pilot program. This 
was inevitable since even cadets who had already received some flight training 
were transferred into the Infantry. They also reneged on the promise that I would 
be trained as an aircraft gunner if I were not entered into the more elite program. 


Sometime in March, 1944, after completing basic training, I was given a short 
leave and spent just over a week at home in Minnesota. Still in March, I boarded 
a train in Mountain Lake in the snow, and two days later I arrived to beautiful 
sunshine in Sarasota, Florida. The first weekend at the Sarasota Army Air Corps 
Base, I enjoyed the wonderful Lido beach. On Monday, I was at Sick Call with 
serious sunburn. Fortunately, I learned my lesson quickly and in the future I 
limited the time I exposed myself to the Florida sun. Sarasota was a beautiful 
place and I thoroughly enjoyed my months there. There was transportation to 
the beach every evening. There was also a Servicemen’s Center located on the 
water’s edge run by the Salvation Army where we spent a lot of time. There were 
always snacks available and someone to talk to. I made some great friends there. 
John Paul Jones, one of them, became a Salvation Army officer after completing 
his army career. Calvin Fritsch became my closest friend. He and I accompanied 
the chaplain when he held services for units stationed away from the base. Cal 
played the folding organ and I don’t remember what I did. We were an interesting 
combination. I was just old enough to enter the army and he was at the older 
end. Eighteen and thirty-eight. Cal as a mature Christian, had a definite part in 


helping me maintain my faith in the army. We maintained contact through the 
war and after separation we visited regularly until he died at age 100. 


My first responsibility at Sarasota was driving a jeep. The base was a place for 
the combat training of pilots who had just received their wings. My duty was to 
be available to transport them wherever they needed to be. That might be at the 
skeet range, officer’s club, or anyplace. They were all nice guys, and I enjoyed 
being able to help them. It also enabled me to see every part of the base. 


My next assignment was operating a teletype machine since I had taught myself 
to type. This was the primary means of communicating with other bases. Often 
the base commander, standing behind me, would dictate messages to me which 
I would type and send to other bases. That demanded different working 
shifts which meant at times sleeping during the day. Not easy in the Florida 
summer. And air conditioners were still rare items in the army. In fact, they were 
still scarce when I was discharged in May of 1946. 


When I enlisted, I was promised at least an air crew position if I failed to obtain 
an officer’s slot. But in the midst of war, promises didn’t seem all that important. 
But I was still a little angry and decided to find another way to get closer to the 
clouds. So I applied for a transfer to the Airborne Division. I weighed just 130 
pounds when I entered the army and lost a few during Basic. So my next problem 
was to get those pounds back to meet the Airborne minimum of 130 pounds. I 
ate seconds for a few weeks and had a pint of ice cream every evening before 
bedtime. This was long before Deputy Barney Fife hung a logging chain around 
his neck to meet the law enforcement requirements. I passed the physical with 
a few pounds to spare and in the fall of 1944 was on my way to the Parachute 
School in Ft. Benning, Georgia. 


My new duty began with additional basic training. This airborne infantry Basic 
made my basic training in the Air Corps seem more like summer camp. All 
movement on the base was in double time even when wearing a back-pack. The 
only time we walked was during our early morning runs. We would run for 
perhaps 10 or 20 minutes and walk for a few minutes before resuming our 
running. During the 2 months of training, I gained 15 pounds — all muscle. I was 
certain that no bear could have held his own against me. 


The next weeks consisted of special parachute training. We learned how to leave 
the airplane and how to land without breaking bones. I let out a yell when I 
should have been silent which cost me 50 pushups (which I actually completed). 
Before the first jump, we folded our own parachutes. I guess this was so if it 
failed to open we would have no one to blame but ourselves. The first jump was 
preceded by some nervousness but ended well. When the jump sergeant ordered 
us to stand and prepare for the jump, my only thought was to get out of the 
airplane. The jump master had a rod above the airplane door and if anyone 
hesitated, holding this rod he would kick the jumper out the door. 


Jumps 2,3 and 4 were made within 24 hours. The morning jump was delayed by 
weather until the afternoon. After dark, we made our night jump and jumped 
again the next morning. During the week, there were a couple of minor broken 
bones. My only injury happened when I fell out of bed one night. I think I was 
having a nightmare. Receiving our parachute wings from the Parachute School 
commander was a great thrill. Not insignificant was the doubling of our salary 
from 50 dollars to 100 dollars per month. 


After completing parachute training, I requested and was granted, to attend a 
demolition training session, so I spent an additional 3 weeks at Fort Benning. 
From information I was able to assemble, I think most of the men I had trained 
with were assigned to the 101st Airborne Division. They were part of an air drop 
during the Battle of the Bulge and suffered numerous casualties. The demolition 
training which could have sent me behind enemy lines might well have spared 
my life. 


I celebrated Christmas 1944 in Fort Benning. I well remember because I was 
awakened early Christmas morning when a crowd of my fellow soldiers returned 
from celebrating Christmas Eve in town. They were soon sacked out and I 
enjoyed a quiet Christmas day. 


We left Fort Benning soon after Christmas for the coast and boarded a ship for 
the European Theatre. We crossed the Atlantic in the French luxury liner “Ie de 
France.” The luxury was obviously removed when it was outfitted as a troop 
transport. It was actually manned by the British who seemed to be able to take 
good American food and make it less tasty. 


We docked in Glasgow, Scotland, in January 1945. I have only a faint memory 
of the next few weeks, but we slowly passed through England, crossed the 
English Channel, passed through the Netherlands and landed at the German 
border on May 1, 1945 (the war officially ended on May 8). We “jumped” into 
Germany that day, not by parachute, but off the rear end of a truck. During the 
next week we took prisoners and ended in Hagenow, which I remember to be a 
couple of hours outside of Berlin. 


There was a concentration camp near Hagenow. It was the Wébelein camp (5,000 
prisoners of which 1,000 died), one of the subcamps of the larger Neuengamme 
camp outside Hamburg (100,000 prisoners, 42,900 deaths). When we arrived, 
the residents of the city had been rounded up and were digging up dead bodies, 
many of which had probably been killed just before the soldiers had arrived. 
They had been dumped together into a large hole. They would later receive a 
decent burial. There were emaciated corpses stacked like a fence about 3 feet 
high and some yards long. I still remember the stench that pervaded the 
atmosphere. 
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We remained there as occupying forces. After several months, the Russian army 
took over our positions and we withdrew to Belgium where I worked as a teletype 
operator until we began the trip home and ultimate transfer to the war against 
Japan. When we arrived in France, I learned the 81+ Artillery, my brother’s unit, 
was somewhere in the area. After hitchhiking rides to a few different areas, І 
located the unit and had a wonderful afternoon with my brother. He was motor 
pool Sergeant for his unit and had some business to attend to in Paris the next 
day. I planned to accompany him but had to cancel since our unit left the next 
day for Le Havre and boarded a ship for return to America. 


Before we sailed, we were informed that after a brief Leave at home, we would be 
on our way towards Japan. But while we were in the middle of the Atlantic, we 
learned that Japan had surrendered and thought our plans would change. We 
were told, however, that we would join the forces occupying 

Japan. After a very rough crossing where our quite small ship bounced from 
wave to wave for several days we arrived in New York. How wonderful the 
Freedom Statue looked when we entered the harbor. 


I was granted a 45 day leave and rode the train to Superior, Wisconsin, where 
Dad and my brother-in-law had been building ships during the war. I was ina 
movie theater in Duluth in the fall of 1945, when an announcement was made 
that members of my unit were granted an additional 15 days of leave. 


In early 1946 I was assigned to the 82nd Airborne Division at Fort Bragg, just 
outside Fayetteville, North Carolina. Soon after arriving in NC I attended a Youth 
for Christ meeting with one of the YFC leaders preaching, his name escapes me 
at the moment. YFC was having a very fruitful ministry at the time. Billy Graham 
was one of their rally speakers. At the close of the sermon, the preacher 
suggested we believers should offer to accompany our seatmate to the front. As 
I turned to the soldier sitting beside me, he turned to me and we discovered we 
were both believers. 


We formed a close relationship, discovered two other soldiers who could sing, 
and became involved in several ministries in Fayetteville. We sang in several 
churches and were involved in the youth group at First Baptist Church. Saturday 
nights we witnessed to shoppers at the old Slave Market in downtown 
Fayetteville. We also inherited a half hour radio broadcast on one of the local 
radio stations. We sang and took turns presenting the gospel. The time spent at 
Ft. Bragg was very happy and I was almost sorry when I became eligible for 
separation. 


Upon separation, with money I had saved (when I earned my wings my income 
doubled) I purchased my first car, a 1937 V8 Ford. The friend I had met at the 
YFC meeting was separated at the same time. His home was in Joliette, Illinois. 
We travelled together to his home, where I spent a few days before completing 
my travel to Minnesota. 
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My parents were still living in Superior, Wisconsin, so I bunked in with my Uncle 
Dave. We all loved him dearly. He had lost his wife in child-birth before I was 
born and he spent a lot of time with my family when I was growing up. I survived 
on unemployment benefits and helping out a little in brother Gil’s body shop. I 
remember the afternoon coffee breaks when pie (homemade) and coffee cost a 
whopping fifteen cents. That Fall I enrolled in the Saint Paul Bible Institute and 
a totally new phase in my life began. 


Chapter Three 
LEVITICUS – FOLLOWING JESUS 


In my family, we were all singers and in addition to my studies, I devoted a great 
deal of time to music. A male quartet was formed and we sang in many different 
churches in and near St. Paul. I also became a member of the St. Paul Bible 
Institute Choral Club. The director, Merrill Tannehill, had been a vaudeville 
performer before his conversion. The club consisted of about 40 singers, half of 
whom also played instruments. Mrs. Tannehill was an accomplished marimba 
player and we traveled with 4 marimbas and a vibraharp. The voices and 
instruments blended into some very beautiful music, different from most choral 
music at that time. You probably have never heard of Fred Waring, but his 
chorus and orchestra had the same approach with popular music. The Choral 
Club was in great demand and we were out many weekends. The weekends we 
were free, the quartet was probably singing somewhere. 


During my first year with the Choral Club, Professor Tannehill approached me 
with a proposition. He said he knew of a tenor saxophone that was for sale ata 
reasonable price. He added that they needed that particular instrument in the 
ensemble. He convinced me I! could get along without a car so I sold it and bought 
the Saxophone. I think I paid $175.00 for a Buesher Aristocrat. I sold it a few 
years ago for $1,000.00. That sax made a number of trips across the Atlantic. 


During my two years at St. Paul Bible Institute, I became very interested in the 
Choral Club pianist. We spent many hours chatting in the sunny vestibule of 
SPBI so I thought perhaps she was interested in me. I fell madly in love with 
Janet but our romance never made it much beyond the chatting phase. I decided 
I couldn’t handle seeing her as a mere friend and decided I needed to study 
somewhere else. Janet ended up married to a pastor who after a few years 
obtained a divorce. I often wondered if she ever thought she had made a poor 
choice. 


In my second year at SPBI the Choral Club had given a concert at Taylor 
University in Indiana about 2 hours southeast of Chicago. We had enjoyed a day 
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at TU and I decided that would be a good place to study and transferred to Taylor. 
Most of my SPBI credits were good at TU and I finished my studies there in just 
over 2 additional years. Soon after the new year began, there was a vacancy in 
the Varsity Quartet. I tried out for the baritone position and was accepted. I 
became the baritone member and sang with the quartet for the next 3 years. The 
quartet represented the University and we sang somewhere, mostly in churches, 
about 3 weekends each month. I also enjoyed playing in the Taylor Orchestra. I 
majored in Bible and obtained a minor in music. I thought my future ministry 
would be in the area of music. But God changed my plans. 


I thoroughly enjoyed my 3 years at Taylor. I was exposed to new parts of our 
great country, and through students from around the world, I was exposed to 
new cultures and religious expressions. I studied under great professors. I 
remember Dr. Charbonier. He had grown up in Eastern Europe and was fluent 
in several languages as well as being versant in Greek and Hebrew. I was in his 
Greek 401 class. We sometimes referred to this class as “Misc. 401”. There 
were times when we weren’t ready to recite. Then there were a few good questions 
and we would be off in another direction. Dr. Charbonier had so many interests, 
that we were educated in areas only remotely related to Greek. We may not have 
learned too much Greek from him, but we learned important things in many 
different areas of life. 


I obtained my degree in the spring of 1951 with the financial help of the GI Bill, 
earned by my military service. Soon after graduation, the quartet boarded a 
merchant vessel and sailed for Germany. The quartet spent the summer in 
Germany under the auspices of Youth For Christ. We sang and testified in many 
German churches and at street meetings. We spent time also passing out 
tracts. 


During that summer, we happened to be in Berlin during a special Olympic 
celebration. An American basketball team from Wheaton College (I think) 
introduced the Berliners to basketball. Also present was Jessie Owens, the gold 
medal leader in the Olympics in Berlin just prior to WWII. (Hitler, sitting in the 
stands, experienced his views of the super race annihilated by Owens and wasn’t 
too happy about that.) I think I have a photo of Owens somewhere in my relics. 


After returning to the States, I was employed by Taylor as a representative. My 
job was primarily visiting alumni and friends and raising money. I had 
thoroughly enjoyed my years at Taylor and would have liked to remain on the 
campus. But I soon learned the responsibilities of this position were not my 
strong point, and I sadly resigned and left Taylor. 


I returned to Germany the following summer with a different evangelistic team. 
We spent a lot of time ministering in refugee camps which were filled with 
children, whom we attempted to evangelize. During that summer, I met the 
directors of the Child Evangelism Fellowship ministry in Germany, Jim and 
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Velma Kiefer. From them I learned of the fruitful ministry they were involved in 
in encouraging the evangelizing of children. Our work in the camps had stirred 
a genuine interest in reaching children. I thought that might be my future 
ministry, and I needed additional child evangelism instruction. At Mr. Kiefer’s 
suggestion, when returned from Germany I attended the CEF Institute in Pacific 
Palisades, California to prepare for my future ministry in Germany. 


I spent a very enjoyable and useful summer of 1953 on the Pacific Ocean coast. 
The training was excellent and the fellowship of a couple dozen fellow students 
was unusually pleasant. I also met a young lady, Betty Long, whom I learned 
had also thoughts of ministry in Germany. Our relationship grew through the 
summer and the day after Thanksgiving in 1953 we were married in Grace 
Baptist Church, just blocks from our nation’s capitol. At the conclusion of our 
training, both Betty and I were accepted as missionaries with the Child 
Evangelism Fellowship. 


After a couple days honeymooning along the Blue Ridge Parkway, we went to 
work at Hechts Department store in Washington during the Christmas shopping 
season. Then with the help of Betty’s parents, we purchased a house 
trailer, and with it hanging on our car, we drove to Augusta, Georgia. We parked 
our trailer in a trailer park and replaced the leaking pipes which we hadn’t 
noticed when we purchased the trailer. This would be our home for the next 3 
months while we worked to raise the support we needed for our ministry with 
CEF in Germany. 


Betty had grown up in northern Florida, gone to College in South Carolina, 
taught in a Presbyterian boarding school in Kentucky, and had worked as a 
Christian Education leader in a church in Augusta. Therefore, we had many 
contacts to schedule meetings to present our work. We spent about 3 months 
working out of Augusta GA. After we left Georgia, we traveled to Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Minnesota, and as far away as Montana. We established many long- 
time friendships and groups that supported us financially and prayerfully. It 
took us about 9 months to raise our financial needs. I believe our initial budget 
was $450. Monthly. 


In early January 1955 we boarded the new SS United States and after a very 
stormy Atlantic crossing, arrived in Holland and traveled by train to Frankfurt, 
Germany. We spent that first year studying German and helping out in the office 
of the Kinder Evangelisation Bewegung, KEB, the Child Evangelism Fellowship 
of Germany. The work had been organized by Jim and Velma Kiefer who began 
the ministry from Switzerland soon after the end of WWII. There were 2 full time 
Germans involved in the ministry, and 2 American missionaries, who were 
preparing for ministry in Austria, were living in Frankfurt. During that year, we 
also welcomed our first child, Cynthia Danise, into our family. 
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Our original plans were to spend the first year in Frankfurt and then open 
a branch KEB office in Berlin. At the end of our first year in Frankfurt, Jim Kiefer 
the director returned to the States for medical attention and we were left to direct 
the work. Our new responsibilities kept us in Frankfurt for another year. During 
that year, I returned to the refugee camps and spent time evangelizing children 
and their parents. We also continued language study. 


With the return of the Kiefers, we were then free to move to Berlin. We spent the 
next 7 years in probably the most fruitful, and certainly the most interesting and 
enjoyable years of our lives. Brian Daniel arrived in February of 1957, just two 
months before our move. We had to move all our belongings through East 
Germany, and in order to pass regulations, every item had to be listed which 
demanded a lot of time. We were a little nervous about the move, but God had 
obviously prepared the way, and we made it with all our belongings and few 
problems. 


Some weeks before our move, I had flown to Berlin and found a place to live. It 
was the ground floor of a house that had been badly damaged during the battle 
for Berlin and the owner had received permanent injuries. It was in the process 
of being repaired. We arrived 5 days after we were promised occupancy, but it 
was still not quite ready. The owner invited us to stay with her for several days 
until it was ready for us to move in. The apartment also housed our office. After 
a few months of preparation and advertising, we held training sessions for 
children’s workers. The students came from East and West Berlin and also a few 
came from East Germany. We often had as many as 30 participating. We made 
many good friends of those who attended and were able to visit some in East 
Berlin. 


Our greatest joy in our years in Berlin was the contacts we had with believers in 
East Germany and East Berlin. The Berlin wall was still years in the future when 
we first moved to Berlin and we had free access to all of Berlin. Believers who 
worked with children could travel to Berlin and visit our office. As word got 
around more and more visitors arrived to pick up children’s ministry materials 
of which there was practically nothing in East Germany. Many who visited would 
count out the money they needed to get home and spend the rest on literature. 
We charged the same with East marks which meant a heavy loss for literature. 
But through the generosity of our many friends we were able to weather this 
problem during our years in Berlin. 


After four years in Germany, two in Berlin, it was time for us to go back home. 
Soon after we arrived in Germany, we bought a new Volkswagen. It cost $1100 
and we sold it for $700. We purchased a new one before we left for home in 1959. 
In April of that year we loaded ourselves and the new VW in the SS Amsterdam 
in Rotterdam Holland and sailed for home. It was a leisurely restful trip of just a 
week and arrived in New York well rested. Betty's parents were in New York when 
we arrived, and Betty and the children rode to Washington with her parents 
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where we were to live for the next 12 months. I drove the new VW to Washington 
and after using it here we sold it and made a few hundred dollars in the deal. 


We arrived in the US in April 1959 and Valerie Gayle arrived in November at The 
Columbia Hospital (where Duke Ellington and Julie Nixon Eisenhower were also 
born). 


The grandparents enjoyed the grandkids and did their best to spoil the newest 
one. I think it was about a year later before she slept through the night. For 
months I volunteered for the night-time feeding sessions and I didn't mind. I 
enjoyed the uninterrupted time with my new daughter. 


We spent a lot of time visiting churches and friends who had supported us. Most 
of that was along the East Coast but we did get as far away as Colorado. In April 
of 1960 I left the family in Washington and flew back to Berlin. That gave me 
time to get the ministry reorganized and rent the ground floor of an old Villa that 
had been separated into apartments. It was located about 6 feet above ground 
with several balconies. It also had a yard just big enough for the children to play 
in when the weather cooperated (which wasn't too often). It also contained a 
small strawberry patch. It was a happy day in July when we were all together 
again. 


During our time in Berlin, we became friends with Gottfried Hoefer, a student at 
the university in Berlin. He often visited us in West Berlin until the wall was 
erected in the late summer of 1961. After that I was able to visit him in East 
Berlin. One afternoon I had dropped him off at the train station where he had 
dropped off a box of books which included Christian books, one of which was a 
book by Billy Graham. As I drove back to the border I noticed a black limousine 
in my rear view mirror. It soon pulled up alongside me and motioned me to stop. 
I spent the next few hours as a guest of the vopos. This was short for 
volks Politzei, (folks police) They employed the bad cop/good cop interrogation. 
The first interrogator grilled me threateningly. They were interested in why I was 
living in Berlin and all about my relationship with Gottfried. The second cop was 
all peaches and cream, assuring me that they didn’t wish me any harm. Gottfried 
informed me later that they had also visited him and he had spent a few sessions 
of brain washing as a result of his relationship to the West. 


We also learned that we could get visas to visit East Berlin during the Leipzig 
Industrial Expos which were held in the spring and in the fall. My first visit to 
Leipzig was to see if we could schedule training sessions during the time of the 
Expo and I visited several pastors. It was a very good visit, and we were able to 
schedule training sessions in the years that followed. The pastor of the 
evangelical fellowship church in Leipzig became a close friend. When he retired 
while we were still in Berlin he invited me to take his place. That, of course, was 
impossible but I was greatly honored by his confidence. 
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Brother Johannes Paul was the director of children’s ministries for a group of 
about 100 churches in East Germany. Johannes was born severely crippled but 
didn’t let that discourage him. He had a huge hump on his back and was less 
than five feet tall. He became a dear friend and often visited us in Berlin until 
the wall went up. On one of my visits to Leipzig he arranged some training 
sessions in places outside the bezirk (county) Leipzig. Once before I had obtained 
permission to visit some places outside the county. So we thought that might be 
possible again. 


Soin the Spring of 1963 we scheduled some meetings outside the 
Leipzig Bezirk (county), one in a small town about an hour east of Leipzig and 
another one in Karl-Marx-Stat a little farther away. Betty accompanied me to 
Leipzig for the first time. On a Sunday morning I conducted a training session in 
the Evangelical Fellowship in Leipzig. That evening we had scheduled a meeting 
in Stolberg, a city about an hour’s drive from Leipzig. On Monday we had a 
meeting scheduled in Karl-Marx-Stadt. After the morning 
training session, we were discussing our next move. We decided it would be 
much too dangerous to be in East Germany in a West German car and no visa. 
Someone suggested going by bus, but we discovered the Vopos were also 
stationed at bus stations. After additional discussion Brother Paul blurted out 
“last uns fortgehen in Gottes Name”, “Let us go forth in God’s name.” I thought 
of our three children spending the week with friends in Berlin. But I perceived 
the faith and desire of Brother Paul and reluctantly agreed. In the back of my 
mind I was thinking, when we get to the county line there will be Vopos who will 
send us back to Leipzig. So, with some trepidation on my part we left Leipzig 
with Brother Paul and two other brothers in the car. We knew that others who 
were caught in the east without papers had spent some days in custody. I was 
pleasantly surprised when Betty was in favor of driving into East Germany in 
spite of the risk involved. 


When we arrived at the county border, there were no police. In fact, we never 
saw any either coming or going. Was God looking out for us?!! There was only 
one city between Leipzig and our first meeting place. One of the brothers stated 
he knew of a way around this city so we traveled over some dirt roads, but came 
back to the main road just before the city. But no police! When we arrived 
in Stolberg we parked our car along side someone’s barn and they totally hid it 
with a large tarp. 


We held a training session in the Stolberg church that evening and we spent the 
night with Gottfried’s parents. For breakfast we enjoyed some genuine coffee 
while the rest of the family drank an ersatz coffee made with grain. About 3 
months earlier we had sent this family a package containing some food goods 
including a pound of coffee. They served us the remnants of that coffee that they 
had used so sparingly in the months after Christmas. You can imagine how we 
felt having unlimited amounts of coffee back home in Berlin. 
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One of the members of the church, an artist who engraved tomb stones, owned 
an automobile. He and brother Paul drove us around the countryside which was 
close to the Czechoslovakian border. Fortunately 

it was a rainy day which fogged up the car windows so we could hide from view. 
We came up over a hill to see two Vopos blocking the road. There were no side 
streets to turn into so we had no choice but to drive up to the Vopos. You can 
imagine the relief we felt as they waived us past. 


We were told that during the day several calls were received by the 
Karl Marx church, wondering if we had arrived. God certainly must have muted 
the calls, and we had our meeting without incident. That evening we waited until 
midnight to drive back to Leipzig. What a profound relief when we were back 
where we were authorized to be, and then continued our 2 hour drive back to 
Berlin. That weekend was at the same time the ultimate blessing of our lives and 
the most fearful time. Just thinking about it nearly 50 years later brings a little 
“angst” into my thoughts. But it was the experience of a lifetime! 


The Child Evangelism Fellowship European con-ference in 1963 was held in 
Lisbon, Portugal. In our 8 years in Germany the number of workers in Europe 
had probably quadrupled. And under the leadership of Sam Doherty, who had 
been volunteering for the work in Ireland, the ministry continued to flourish. The 
international director of the work was the speaker at the conference and later 
that summer visited our work in Berlin. 


But during the conference, Betty awoke one morning thinking our room was full 
of smoke. We took her to a specialist in Lisbon who gave a tentative diagnosis as 
glaucoma and suggested we get her to a specialist in America as soon as possible. 
The next day she and the children were on a flight to New York where her 
parents, who lived in Washington, would pick them up. Betty was under the care 
of an ophthalmology specialist for the next six months and remained under the 
care of ophthalmologists for several years. 


The conference in Lisbon closed a few days later and I drove back to Berlin. I had 
the company of a young man from Ireland who was beginning his ministry with 
CEF. Some years later, this young man, Roy Harrison, would become the director 
of CEF ministry in Europe. He accompanied me to Switzerland, and I finished 
the 2 day trip to Berlin alone. 


During the next couple of months, I entertained the International CEF directors 
in Berlin. It took a little doing since I was the only cook available. I also, with the 
help of Arthur and Agnes Hoffman, directors of the work in Switzerland, 
conducted a training conference for Sunday School teachers in and around 
Berlin. And I also, very sadly, divested us of our belongings, getting ready to leave 
Berlin. 
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We had spent six very happy, and I think, some very fruitful years in Berlin. We 
had made some very close relationships, especially with people who loved and 
worked with children. We maintained contact with many of them for quite a few 
years. Berlin was a popular place for visitors, and we entertained many American 
pastors. There were other dignitaries who visited Berlin including President John 
Kennedy. I was part of the huge crowd who heard him say “Ich bin ein Berliner”. 


I flew to Washington by way of Norway and Newfoundland in late September of 
1963. I left the work in Berlin in the very capable hands of Walter Hahn, whom I 
had introduced into the work of the KEB (CEF) in 1960. He later became the 
director of KEB in Germany. Betty and her parents and our children were waiting 
for me at the Airport in New York. Our three months of separation came to a very 
happy end. 


As I think over our eight years in Germany, six in Berlin, it has occurred to me 
that one of my most fruitful decisions was to leave Germany. Shortly before we 
left, the KEB director and one of the workers developed some moral problems 
and I had become director of the work. During the final year I developed close 
relationships with the German Committee and watched them grow in their 
comprehension of the work and their wonderful dedication to it. The work quickly 
became their work and they took their responsibilities very seriously. Had I 
continued as director I think they might have been more dependent on me and 
less on God. At any rate, the work continued to grow and is probably the best in 
Western Europe (the UK excepted.) 


We lived in Washington DC with Betty’s parents for the next 9 months, 
acclimating to life back in the USA. My interest in theology had been wheted by 
some theological discussions with German (East and West) pastors, so in early 
1964 I applied for and was accepted as a student at Dallas Theological Seminary. 
In June, with all our belongings loaded in a U-Haul trailer, we set out for Dallas 
Texas. 


Our first obstacle was crossing the Blue Ridge Mountains with a heavily loaded 
trailer and a somewhat under powered Chevrolet. The clutch began to slip near 
a summit, but we made it! We visited with a few friends along the way and finally 
arrived in Dallas on July 4 with the temperature over 100. This took some getting 
used to for us, because in 8 years in Germany I don’t think it ever got warmer 
than 80 degrees. 


We spent the next couple of weeks living in a tent while looking for work and a 
permanent place to live. The librarian at the Seminary had a home that was up 
for sale and he offered to let us live there until the house was sold. That was a 
wonderful gift from God, and it got us out of the heat for several weeks. We 
continued looking for a house with the help of a Christian realtor who was 
another gift from God. One evening, we stopped at a house with a FOR SALE sign 
in the yard. We soon learned it was beyond our means, but the owner stated he 
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thought the neighbor’s house was for sale. So we went over and spoke with its 
owner. 


The owner was a widow who was ready to move into assisted living and had not 
yet decided what to do with her house. After several more discussions with the 
owner we ended up buying a 12-year equity for $500. That was an extremely 
good deal, but the house needed many repairs which took some months of spare 
time work to paint, re-carpet, etc. We finally completed the agreement with the 
owner and were able to move in a couple of weeks before classes at the Seminary 
began. 


After we had moved in, we learned that the owner had children, her former 
husband had children and they together had children. I think she had close to 
a dozen heirs. One evening, one of the sons called me and said the agreement 
was off and they needed a lot more money. I didn’t wait to get on my knees to 
start praying. I finally convinced him that all the work I had done on the house 
made a big difference in the final deal and while talking to him on the phone, he 
changed his mind. What an incredible experience of God’s provision. We were 
to experience more in the 5 years that followed. 


We were still unsure of our financial situation. We tried to sell encyclopedias 
with little success. Before we had left Washington, a friend who worked at the 
Post Office prevailed on me to take the postal service entry exam. I think I did 
this more to please him than thinking it might be to my benefit. However, it 
proved to be our salvation because when I applied at the Dallas Post Office, I was 
almost immediately accepted and when classes began, I was already working. 
Betty began teaching kindergarten at the Dallas Christian Academy. Her salary 
was rather low but combining our incomes we were able to survive. In fact, in 
the next 5 years we managed to attend two Dallas Cowboys football games. (and 
became avid Cowboy fans). We had great esteem for coach Tom Landry who was 
also on one of the Dallas Seminary boards. 


What a great privilege to sit under some great theologians, all of which, I think, 
are now with the Lord. I studied theology with Dr. John Walvoord and Dr. 
Charles Ryrie, the Old Testament with Dr. Merrill Unger, New Testament with 
Dr. S. Lewis Johnson and Dr. Stanley Toussaint (my major) and preaching with 
Dr. Haddon Robinson. With that background I should have amounted to 
something. Speaking of backgrounds, that is probably where I belong. 


My first year of seminary, I was working 40 hours per week (sometimes more) 
and carrying a full schedule. That got a little much and at the end of the year, I 
moved from the 4 year to the 5 year schedule. That lifted the work considerably, 
and I managed even to spend a little time with the family. I started seminary 
when the children were 10, 7 and 6. They attended Dallas Christian Academy 
until the final year in Dallas when they attended the public school. 
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I think it was in my third year that problems suddenly seemed to multiply. 
Among other things, several of our appliances stopped working. Soon after 
starting seminary, it became obvious that we needed another car and we invested 
a few hundred dollars in a Studebaker Lark (you probably have no idea what 
that was). I think it lasted about two years. On Friday of the troubled week I got 
in the Lark and headed for the seminary. About half way there, the transmission 
got stuck in 2"4 gear. I had had a little trouble with the gears before. Fortunately, 
I happened to be on a road with on-street parking. So, I parked the car and 
walked home. 


For the first (and last) time I decided I had made the wrong choice and I decided 
my seminary career was over. When I got home I laid on the bed and went to 
sleep. I think I was scheduled to preach in the homiletics class 
taught by Dr. Robinson that day. By then, our missions gifts had dried up and 
we were getting very few financial gifts from friends. But in the three days that 
followed we received almost $800.00 in the mail. And I think very few gifts came 
to us after that amazing weekend. The following Tuesday I was back in class with 
no further questioning of my presence there. 


When thesis-writing time arrived, I realized I had no room in our rather small 
house to spread out my materials. So I bought some used lumber and built an 
enclosure on our patio. I had sheets of fiberglass that formed the roof. My desk 
was a door on two stands so [had plenty of room for reference books and papers. 
The roof turned out to be not totally rain proof so when it rained, I covered my 
stuff with plastic. My heat was a portable gas heater with an attached gas tank. 


My original plan was to trace the use of the word soteria (salvation) through the 
New Testament. Dr. Johnson suggested that I narrow the search so I limited my 
study to the Apostle Paul’s use of the word in the Roman Epistle. I spent a good 
bit of time in my primitive construction in the summer and fall of 1968. And it 
seemed to have been time well spent when my thesis was returned to me with a 
B plus. I think now how much easier it would have been had I had the use of a 
personal computer! I felt a sense of satisfying accomplishment when I was 
awarded a Th.M. (Master of theology degree) in 1969. 


During our 8 years in Germany, we obtained some support from Word of Life. 
Betty had been a counselor at the camp and her father had been on the board 
of Word of Life. They had a training center in Germany and I had looked forward 
to possibly joining the team. However, this didn’t seem to work into my program, 
so I began to seek other ministries. The pastor who had officiated at our wedding 
was interim pastor of a church in Maryland, just outside the border of 
Washington. He was certain I was the person they needed to call but the church 
had other ideas. 


The next place of interest was an English- speaking church in Mexico City with 
members from many different countries. We had worked well with Americans 
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living in Germany and the ministry there appealed to us. They arranged for a 
flight for us and we spent a long weekend in Mexico City. They were obviously 
wanting someone more exciting and chose a pastor with a very outgoing 
personality. It was rather interesting that he left the church less than one year 
after arriving. 


My final incidence as a candidate was in a small Baptist church in a college town 
in South Dakota. They were looking for a full time pastor but the salary was not 
sufficient to live on. They suggested that my wife could work to help with 
expenses. That sort of turned me off and didn’t think we could live with that so 
I declined their invitation. 


During all the 5 years at the seminary I worked for the US Postal service. During 
that time, the Postal Bulletin was posted on the bulletin board in the break area. 
And I don’t ever remember looking at the bulletin during all those years. For 
some unknown reason when I completed my studies at the seminary I picked up 
a bulletin and glanced through it. One article caught my attention. The Postal 
Inspection Service was asking for applicants for the position of Postal Inspector. 
Postal Inspectors investigated all crimes against the Postal Service and 
the mail and conducted regular audits of every facility from 4t* class through 
major offices in the largest cities. 


Applicants needed to have a4 year degree and be a postal employee. Having 
a masters degree was evidently not a disadvantage. With tongue in cheek, I filled 
out and turned in an application. In a few days I was interviewed by an 
experienced Postal Inspector who conducted a detailed background 
investigation. He interviewed neighbors, friends and co-workers. I had, 
fortunately, made enemies of none of these. I, at the time, didn’t realize that I 
would one day also do what this Inspector was doing. It was a few weeks later 
that I received a letter from the Chief Postal Inspector inviting me to join the 
Postal Inspection Service. 


Chapter Four 
NUMBERS —- INVOLVED IN STATISTICS 
AND LISTS 


The letter arrived in December 1969 stating that if I accepted the offer, I would 
join the next training session beginning January 4, 1970. The Training was held 
in Bethesda, Maryland, where I spent the next three months. My increase in 
income permitted Betty to stop working and take care of keeping house and 
caring for the children in my absence. In Bethesda, I shared an apartment with 
three other applicants. We were in class from about 8:30 until 5 in the afternoon 
with plenty of study to occupy our evenings. We took turns preparing dinner 
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each day, preparing our own breakfasts and lunching at a nearby restaurant. 
After a week or two of training I wrote to the church I had visited, stating I would 
reconsider their offer. That they never responded to my letter seemed to be 
additional evidence we had made the right decision. 


One of our classes during my training was in public speaking. The subject of my 
speech was “Choosing a Subject”. I explained that the subject needed to be of 
something the hearers were interested in. I added if it were a subject I was 
interested in I would just present the Gospel, which I then presented. I then went 
on to suggest other subjects with the hearers in mind. That morning there was 
a visiting inspector present and he came up to me after class, and said “Thank 
you for that, Iam a born- again Baptist.” 


I was able to spend 2 weekend visits to our home in Dallas during the 3 months. 
The end of March 1970, I received my badge, and a .38 Special Smith and 
Wesson pistol with a 4 inch barrel. Sometime later, I was able to qualify with a 2- 
inch barrel S & W, which was more comfortable to carry. Beyond the every 6 
month qualifying session I drew my weapon only twice during my career. In my 
final qualifying session, at age 64, I scored better than 240 out of 250 points. I 
just recently trashed my final target. 


My first assignment was in Charleston, West Virginia. I returned briefly to Dallas 
winding up all our connections and loading up a U-Haul truck with our 
belongings. Two and a half days later we stored our belongings and started 
looking for a house and I began my duties as a Postal Inspector in Charleston. It 
took us about 2 months to find a permanent place to live, with God’s help finding 
several temporary places to sleep while looking. Life finally returned to nearly 
normal with the children in public schools and Betty working in the City schools 
as an assistant. 


We became involved in ministry in a local independent evangelical church. As 
word got around that I had a theology degree, offers to preach multiplied from 
many different churches during pastors’ absences. So, I had opportunities to 
use my gifts and training during the 5 years we lived in Charleston. 


My responsibilities in Charleston began with the supervision of postal operations 
in three counties adjacent to Charleston. I was responsible for the investigation 
of all crimes against the postal service. I attempted to close many tiny post offices 
whose needs could well have been met in far less costly ways. I soon learned that 
Senators’ desires were much more important than my assessments. During my 
fourth year in Charleston, I was given the assignment of investigating fraud 
activities in the state. 


After 5 years in West Virginia, I requested to fill a vacant fraud investigation 


assignment in Richmond, Virginia. I was notified that my request had been 
granted and we began preparing for the move. It seems there was some confusion 
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with my request and I discovered the move was approved not to Richmond but 
to Roanoke. I was given the alternative of withdrawing my request, but after some 
thought and prayer we decided to move to Roanoke. This, along with other 
transfers I applied for that weren't approved in the years that followed, all worked 
out to my advantage. God had more than once saved me from myself. 


We settled in in Roanoke very quickly. We began attending Grace Church in the 
fall of 1975. The pastor, Dr. Jack Arnold, had been pursuing his doctorate at 
Dallas Theological Seminary while I was a student there. One of his sons was in 
Betty’s kindergarten class at the Christian school. After leaving Grace in 1983, 
Jack pastored several Presbyterian churches before founding EPI (Equipping 
Pastors International). His primary work in EPI was to conduct conference and 
other training ministries for mostly African pastors and had a very fruitful 
ministry. The work continues even though in January of 2005, while preaching 
a sermon on Christ’s return Jack fell out of the pulpit and was pronounced dead. 
On our first visit to Grace Church, I was met at the door by someone who said 
“I’m George Hess, what’s your name?” When I told him my name he looked at me 
a little quizzically and asked, “Do you know Gil Esau?” I then remembered that 
George had once had a photography store in Mountain Lake, when I was still 
living there. And I remembered seeing Linda, George’s wife, in the school we 
attended. Linda had been a classmate of one of my sisters. That was an 
interesting beginning to our involvement in Grace Church. And I am still a 
member after 45 years. 


When we left Charleston, Cyndy had finished a year at Taylor University and was 
working in Charleston, so we reluctantly left her in Charleston. Soon after we 
moved to Roanoke, Brian began his first year at Taylor. Valerie was 
starting high school. Brian spent his second year at Roanoke College. The next 
year he transferred to Virginia Tech and Cyndy joined him there. They both 
graduated from Virginia Tech. Cyndy went to Radford University and earned a 
degree in Speech Therapy. Within days of graduation she was hired by Roanoke 
City and worked as a therapist until she retired a couple of years ago. She 
married a Roanoke City Fireman, David, who is now also retired. Brian continued 
his studies, finally earning a PhD from the University of Illinois. 


Valerie took some courses at Virginia Western Community College while still in 
high school, and then finished a year at Covenant College near Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. She then continued her studies at Virginia Commonwealth 
University. She married her high school sweetheart and began a family before 
she completed her education. I think she is still a few hours short of her BA 
degree. She and husband Daryl gave us our only grandchildren. Matthew and 
Erica. Matthew is temporarily camped out with his mother while working for 
FedEx. Erica is self-employed and lives with my great grandson, Ben, in 
Richmond, VA. Grandmother Valerie is a long- time employee of Farm Bureau in 
an office on Smith Mountain Lake. 
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My relationship with Grace Church can be charac-terized as 45 years of blessing. 
I served as an Elder for many years and taught many Sunday School classes, 
preaching occasionally. 


My interest in the work of CEF in Europe, especially in the area once separated 
from the West by the infamous Iron Curtain, has never waned. My first visit to 
Europe following our leaving in 1963 was in 1982. For college graduation gifts, 
we took all three of our children to Europe. We started in London, then crossed 
the Channel and spent the next 4 weeks traveling continental Europe with Eurail 
passes. I was able to visit a number of people I had worked with before leaving 
Germany. I scheduled the entire trip, including lodging and travel, by mail and 
telephone, since this was prior to the internet. We spent three weeks together 
and on one week we all went our separate ways. Things went surprisingly well. 
But it was very nice to get back home. 


Betty was diagnosed with Parkinson’s Disease in 1978 at 49 years old. For 
several years, medicine kept the tremor under control, and for the next 11 years, 
she 

taught kindergarten in a Christian School just begun by Grace Church. I finally 
convinced her she needed to retire in 1989, just six months before I retired. Her 
condition worsened a couple years after she retired, and dementia was added to 
her tremor. I spent the next 7 or 8 years caring for her. In 1989 Betty was doing 
quite well and I had planned to move to Austria and join the team that was 
working in the East. In preparation, we visited the CEF European Conference in 
England in 1989. But when I retired the following year, I felt that Betty needed 
my full attention and canceled our plans to move to Europe. 


We took our final trip soon after we retired. We spent a few days in Branson, 
Missouri, taking in some of the plethora of musical shows. We had visited 
Branson in the 60’s while in Seminary. Then it was literally a one- horse town 
with practically no traffic. On our last visit, it took a half hour to drive a few 
blocks, and there are dozens of halls, lined door to door along main street. On 
the way home, we spent a week at a Ligonier conference (R. C. Sproul) in Orlando, 
Florida. 


Very soon after Betty’s condition kept her home, Liz Williams, a doctor’s wife 
offered to sit with Betty for half of every Tuesday. This became my chore day 
when I was able to get out of the house for a few hours. This was a tremendous 
service for me. After a year or two, Liz was joined by Debby Browning and they 
sat with Betty for several more years. There are no words to describe the love I 
have for them. They truly lived out the mercy of God. Debby is now in Christ’s 
presence. Liz and her husband have made many trips overseas where Sam has 
used his skill as a surgeon to bring relief to many. 


I think it was in January 1994 when I returned from a church 
committee meeting, that I was informed by a neighbor that Betty had been 
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outside with no shoes. Obviously, I never left her alone again. In the final year of 
her life, at the doctor’s suggestion, she was placed in a rehabilitation facility in 
Salem. She was unhappy there and I tried again to take care of her at home. By 
that time, she had a feeding tube installed and needed special attention. I finally 
put her back in rehab in February 2001 and she died in May. She was buried 
next to her parents here in Roanoke, who had died just a few years before. And 
there is a place for me next to her. 


I think it was the following year that I visited the Child Evangelism ministry 
in East Europe, taking Grace Church’s Pastor, Tim Martin, with me. We visited 
workers in Slovenia, Hungary, and the Ukraine. Pastor Tim taught the book of 
Ephesians at the training course for full time workers in Romania. 


A few years after we retired, a mother with two little boys came to us one day 
and wondered if she and the boys could visit us and we made arrangements for 
that visit. The mother was Sue Crowe and the boys were Drew and DJ. We visited 
while the boys were busy with a play table I had set up for them. That was the 
beginning of years of Friday afternoon visits. After the boys’ sisters arrived, the 
visits to our home became visits to the Crowe home for afternoon coffee for many 
more years. 

Laura was the first girl to arrive followed 2 years later by Julie. I remember vividly 
holding them both in my arms before they were a day old. I had a part in Laura’s 
dedication service and informed the congregation that love at first sight was a 
valid human experience. 


In the spring of 2001, I had a bout with pneumonia and spent a week in Lewis 
Gale hospital. At the Crowes’ gracious invitation, I spent several days of 
recuperation at their home after I was released from the hospital. You can 
imagine being nursed back to health by two little girls, ages 2 and 3, and enter- 
tained by two young boys. I could do that over again. 


In 2004, three years after Betty left me, I married Florence English. Flo and her 
husband, Morley, were members of Grace Church when we arrived in Roanoke 
in 1975. Mo had been a Navy pilot and had died of cancer in 1985. Flo enjoyed 
ocean cruising and we were able to cruise in the Caribbean several times. During 
our decade together we visited our families in Iowa and Minnesota, her daughter 
Susan in Alaska, her son Morley in Florida and her daughter Renée in 
Massachusetts several times. Renée and her husband Neil, now a retired pastor, 
recently moved to Roanoke and they have been like a daughter and son to me. 
Flo passed away in November of 2016. 


Flo’s granddaughter, Susanna, daughter of Renée and Neil, was here to attend 
the memorial service for her grandmother. At that time, she was living in Seattle, 
Washington. In a conversation with her I mentioned that I had visited every state 
in the USA except Washington and Oregon. At that, she invited me to spend a 
week with her and she would show me a little bit of the two states. A first I 
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thought she must be kidding, but she was serious and the next summer I found 
myself in Seattle. 


We spent the first day of my visit exploring some of the wonders of Seattle and 
then we spent several days on the Oregon coast. On Sunday morning we visited 
a Presbyterian church and had the experience of being served communion by 
lady Elders. We spent several days on a vacation equipped island not far from 
Seattle. We also duplicated the parasailing jaunt we had out of Key West, Florida 
some years earlier. This time we enjoyed the sights of the Seattle area at the end 
of a 500-foot long cable. I returned to Roanoke with some incredible memories. 
My “chauffer,” Susanna, was a world class tour guide and a very gracious 
hostess. 


Toward the end of my visit I thanked Susanna for showing me everything I had 
wanted to see except Mt. St. Helens. She immediately invited me to spend 
another week with her the next summer, which I did. We saw not only the 
devastation caused by the eruption of Mr. St. Helens but more of the Pacific 
Northwest. We live in an incredible country. 


After Flo left me, I had a few physical problems of my own and spent 3 short 
visits to Lewis Gale hospital. On one of my visits I wore a heart monitor. It 
revealed that I had experienced a 13 second gap between heart beats. Strangely, 
I had experienced no problems with my heart. The day after the doctor had seen 
the report, I was wearing a pacemaker which seems to do what it was designed 
to do. I also fell flat on my face in downtown Roanoke about that time and broke 
my nose. It didn’t seem to do any permanent damage. 


My final visit to the swimming pool was right around my 94 birthday. I was 
beginning to have a little trouble retaining my balance and the tile floor around 
the pool became a little dangerous. About that time,I moved out of the 
condominium and moved into The Park —- Oak Grove, an assisted-living facility. 
I have a comfortable studio apartment with everything included, meals, house 
keeping, heat and air. Everything except cable and telephone. We are currently 
quarantined in the facility (due to the ongoing coronavirus pandemic). Since 
March, I have left my apartment only twice to visit the doctor. We have recently 
been able to have family visits. One of the vacant apartments has been set up to 
have visitors seated in the patio while we sit in the apartment and visit with only 
the screen between. It breaks up the monotony a little. 


In my mid-eighties I decided to write a book, Displaying the Wisdom of God, 
published by Westbow Press in 2012. Paul’s letter to the Ephesians had been 
the source of my study for many years. I had taught the book several times in 
Sunday school classes. During one of those classes I had done a translation of 
the book from the original text. I don’t know how, but the translation disappeared 
from my records. I guess it was in 2011 that I spent most of the year in additional 
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study and preparing the text for printing. It was a very satisfying experience to 
hold a book in my hands, with my name on the cover. 


I don’t really know why I decided to write the book. I suppose there was some 
pride involved, but that quickly dissipated when I turned out to be the only 
person excited about the book. I had hoped it might raise some money for 
investment in children’s ministry in Eastern Europe. But it never came close to 
covering the money I spent in its production. I can only pray that the few copies 
that found their way to a few of the States and to a few foreign countries might 
have brought blessing to someone. I still have a full box in one of my closets. 


Chapter Five 
DEUTERONOMY - EPILOGUE 


The fifth book of the Bible and last book of the Pentateuch is Deuteronomy, 
literally, second law. It was a recap and further explanation of the Law of Moses. 
It was an emphasis on the importance of the law, the obedience or lack of 
obedience that would characterize the life of Israel. Obedience will 
bring blessing, disobedience will bring punishment-- 

an eternal truth! 


As I approach the late autumn (or early winter?) of my life, the parable of the 
talents recorded in Matthew 25 comes to mind. The master left certain talents 
with his servants in his absence which they were to invest for his gain. They did 
this with various measures of success. And we all are given talents, abilities 
which we need to invest in the building of God’s Kingdom. And I, also, was no 
exception. Whether my abilities were five or two, or something in between, I 
wouldn’t hazard a guess. My ministry with CEF in Germany was, I think, a wise 
investment that produced measurable fruit. My further ministry, supporting the 
work of CEF in Eastern Europe, was, I think, even more successful. I will ignore 
the talents (and there were many) buried in the ground. If God refuses to dig 
them up why should I? (Micah 7:19). 


In my case I view my Deuteronomy as a “second” consideration of my life. 
Perhaps as I think through the seemingly haphazard circumstances of my life I 
might learn something, or discover something to pass on that I missed the first 
time when I was experiencing it. The first thing that comes to mind is that I 
never, or at least seldom, realized what an incredible adventure I was 
participating in. God was continually directing my life in ways that only in 
retrospect did I understand. In view of that, I can now rest wholly upon Him and 
be content in knowing that in whatever turns my life takes, He will be directing 
them. My outlook on life changes from hour to hour. At times I feel like I may 
outlive my sister, Emma. She lived just over 100 years. Then there are times 
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when I wonder if Ill live through the night. But it doesn’t matter. God knows the 
number of our days and He knows best. 


If I were to live my life over again, I would spend more time with the family. The 
family unit is the foundational structure of our lives. The welfare of my family 
should have been at the center of my attention. And my ministry should have 
been suited to the needs of the family and not visa versa. The children’s mother 
always presented me in the best possible light. I regret that that was not always 
done for her. The family is such a wonderful gift from God that it deserves our 
constant attention. Our children brought such joy into our relationship that I 
still hug them in my mind. And I remember with joy the pleasure their mother 
contributed to my life. 


I could go on and on but one more observation. There never was a time in my 
life that I did not believe in the truths of Scripture. I can thank my parents for 
that. And I thoroughly believed that it was only God’s Spirit who could change 
lives. Yet as I look back, I have to admit that I still had far too much dependence 
on my ability and actions to accomplish His purposes in my work. I should have 
trusted far more in the work of His Spirit and far less in my own. 


That’s probably not all that needs to be said but that’s about all I want to say 
about my life. 


AMEN! 





A young soldier 
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